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examinations gave no indication of organic disease, yet there were
times when she was seriously ill. Her recovery was immediate
and complete when her husband, an elderly and pious gentleman,
finally discharged his private secretary, a sultry young brunette.
Scarlet fever appeared, and typhoid, and I saw my first case
of diphtheria. Four years later, in Nome, the first epidemic of
that dread disease was reported; as Territorial Commissioner of
Health, it was iny job to have a half-million units of antitoxin
delivered to the stricken town. Midwinter storms were raging
over the northland, with temperatures down to minus forty degrees
or more. There was only a few thousand units of serum in the
territory; a supply must be ordered from Seattle. This was shipped
to Fairbanks, repacked against freezing, and carried from there
to Nome by relays of dog-teams travelling day and night over
unmarked trails. The trip was made in a few hours less than five
days, an all-time record. Regular dog-team mail service between
Fairbanks and Nome then required three weeks; the regular time
by plane is now seven hours.
The hospital doubled its capacity, giving us four wards, twenty
private rooms, eighty beds. We now had a fully equipped labora*
tory and X-ray department, an up-to-date surgery, a corps of
well-trained nurses. Alaska's real pioneers were the Sisters of
St. Ann. Long before the gold-rush, when the country was thought
to be a frozen, ice-bound wilderness, these devoted and inde-
fatigable trail-blazers were establishing mission schools and
rudimentary hospitals where those who followed later could find
healing care and sanctuary. Necessarily, these Sisters possessed
qualities of courage and adaptability far above the average, and
an inflexibility of principle and purpose which could not be
broken, nor even bent. Through many years of close association
I came to realize this fact and to govern myself accordingly.
On several occasions during the course of abdominal operations
I had ventured to ligate the Fallopian tubes, upon what was to
me justifiable grounds, but forbidden by hospital rules. I thought
then and still believe situations arise wherein a woman may
rightfully decide whether or not she should be sterilized. The
operation is safe and easy and was performed unobtrusively, un-
noticed by the operating-room Sister, intent on other matters. But
finally, as must inevitably happen, I was caught red-handed, and
as a consequence spent an uncomfortable half-hour in the
Superior's office, making explanations which explained nothing